IV
FORWARDING

iHE operations a book goes through between the sew-
JL ing and the finishing are known as 'forwarding'. In
a hand-bound book the principal operations in forward-
ing are glueing-up, rounding, backing, attaching the
boards, cutting the edges, covering, and filling-in.

In the last chapter I described some of the methods
of sewing books, and pointed out that, as in normal
sewing a thread passes down the centre of each section,
the back of a sewn book is thicker by the added thick-
ness of thread than the other portions; thus if a book
consists of twenty sections, there will be at the back the
added thickness of twenty strands of thread. Some of
this additional thickness will sink into the paper, but
with paper of normal hardness and with thread thick
enough for reasonable strength, there will be an appre-
ciable amount of 'swelling* due to the sewing.

When a 'flexibly'-sewn book is cut from the sewing
frame, about two inches of the cords on to which the
sections have been sewn are left projecting from either
side of the book. These ends, called 'slips', are frayed
out into bunches of long silky fibres, which later on are
laced into the boards.

The back of the book is then knocked fiat and covered
with thin glue well worked between the sections. When
this glue ceases to be tackey, but before it has set quite
hard, the back is tapped with a hammer until it takes
an even convex form. (See Fig. 8.) This is called
'rounding*, and the degree of roundness depends on the
amount of the swelling. If the book was pressed without
rounding, the back, being wider than the other part,
would have to take some Hne of greater length than the